RENAISSANCE & REFORMATION

mime and the cruelty of the arena it was not easy for
the Christian Church to distinguish between the
worse and the better elements in ancient literature,
when almost all alike had their roots in that idolatry
which it was their mission to replace by a purer,
more ethical, spiritual religion. The cause of human-
ism, a finer humanism, was the cause which the
Church was championing. The spirit which breathes
in the Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, and in the
less dialectical or polemical portions of St. Paul's
Epistles is not the spirit of fanaticism but of a finer
humanity. 'So then, brethren, we are debtors, not
to live after the flesh; for if ye live after the flesh ye
must die; but if by the spirit ye mortify the deeds of
the body, ye shall live.'1 'Owe no man anything save
to love one another; for he that loveth his neighbour
hath fulfilled the law. For this, thou shalt not com-
mit adultery, thou shalt not kill, , . . thou shalt not
covet, and if there be any other commandment it is
summed up in this word, thou shalt love thy neigh-
bour as thyself. Love worketh no ill to his neigh-
bour; love therefore is the fulfilment of the law.'2
The spirit of humanism in Aeschylus or Euripides
or Plato has never spoken in finer accents than that;
and it was this spirit, darkened at times by a fiercer
fanaticism, which felt it could not afford to make
any compromise with the literature and art of pagan-
ism. For its task of combating paganism, and pene-
trating every department of thought and conduct
with the ethical influence of the new faith, two or
three centuries were perhaps, as has been claimed,
not too long; but the result was an attitude towards
the free play of the human spirit in art, literature,
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